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XNTRODUCTION 

During the last ha If -century , the investigation of play 

has followtad a rathei^ torturous course. The intGrwar period 

in An^erica and ■::uropo (1325-^1939) signalled a Renaissance in 

play research, Buhler (1928), Isaacs (1930), Hurlock (1934), 

Markey {.1935), and Valentine (1938) were among the many 

influential contributors* Even aftfBr World War 11^ for a time, 

there was some quite significant work done on play="-by Piaget 

(1951), by Erikson (1950), and by Hartley (1952), Then with 

the Cold War and the race for hegemony; there came the demand 

for empiricisni and utilitarianisni. Behaviorism flourished as 

did the physical and applied sciences, but play research did 

not. It saeined patently obvious at the time that play could 

neither put astronauts on the moon nor socialise the young in 

a predictable way. So, it was not until the middle 1960 's 

that some psychologists again felt encouraged to investigate 

this elusive phenoitienon called play. 

One of the many, and perhaps the most striki.ng, paradoxes 

concerning play that remains unresolved is that now there 

exists a mountain of research and theory demonstrating the 

primacy of play for the child's development, yet there has 

been little institutional recognition of this fact. Sutton^ 

Smith (1966)^ one of the most prolific investigators of play, 

alludes to this prlhiacy when he says, 

Play is not solely a cognitive function nor solely 
conative or affective, but an expressive form sul 
generis v^ith its own unique purpose on the human 
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scono* It is therefore remarkable in cognitiva 
terms for its uniquoness, in affective ternis for 
its personal eKprcysion of feeling, find in cona- 
tive terms for its autonomy. 

Now this may be merely suggestive and oril.y TnetapriOr, but the 

literature is quite eKplicit on thn matter* 

The Effects of Play on Child Developnient 

The Role of Play in Social Development 

In the realm of social development^ Smilansky's work 
(1968) indicates that ''sociodramatic" play (i.e.^ make-^believa 
with others) allows the child to incorporate facts and investi- 
gate and revise his understanding of the subtleties of society' 
institutional relationships. In her view sociodramatic play 
is for the child the means to the end of active social parti= 
cipation in the real world ( teleological though this view may 
be) , 

To Alexander (1967), the childrcBn's playgroup is one of 
the three most universal primary social groups* Froin various 
other anthropoloqical points of view, the child through niake- 
believe is seen to be deciphering his culture's system of 
context-bondedness ^ i.e., the systejn of stratif tcation of 
social conteKts and categories (after Batason, 1956)* 

The Role of Thematic Play in Emotional D evelopment 

In the area of emotional development^ suppDrt for play's 
fundamental role comes from many quarters. Specifically, 
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Piagot in his major v/ork on play (1951) nearly paraphrases 

Erikson's theory of play (1950) when he saysi 

The conflict betv/een obedience and individual 
liberty Lb, for Gxample, the affliction of 
childhood, and in real lifta the only solutions 
to this conflict are submission^ revolt, or 
cooperation which involves some measure of 
cornprornise. In play, however ^ the conflicts 
are transposed in such a v;ay that the ego is 
revenged^ either by suppression of the problem 
or by giving it an acceptable solution. 

It is Erikson's contention, too, that make-believe is the 
child's most natural auto-therapautic measure. According to 
him, playing out a problem helps the child gain a sense of 
mastery over his inner life and SGcondarily over his environment- 
Through makG-beliGvo the child can transcend his all too obvious 
subordinate position and become the controller of events. 
Strikingly, Garvey (1972), in her wholly unrelated work on the 
underlying structure of make^-bGlieve , suggests, too, that one 
of the most "intrinsically satisfying" features of socio- 
dramatic play for the child participant is the element of 
control. 

Still from another point of view, that of Millar (1968) , 
in her exhaustive review of the area, one finds further support 
for Erikson's notion of play as a reflection of current per- 
sonal concerns. Millar, from her inf ormation-^processing 
viewpoint, proposes that if it is correct to define make-believe 
as thinking in action with few constraints^ then it is "almost 
a truism" that its content is dictated by whatever is of current 
interest to the child* Whatever is new, impressive, connected 
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v/ith something irnportant in the child's life is likely to have 
some priority of being selectGd, 

Finally, in a lorigitudincil study by Fineman (1962) on 
some of tho other eTnotional paramcjters of play/ the nTOther-- 
child rcjlationship ^^as shown to be of critical importancti to 
the development of "irnaginativa'- play* Children d^sficient in 
this skill exhibit greater dGpendence upon their mothers^ less 
adGquate mastery, and greater unwillingness to accspt reality 
than do children proficient in make-believe. Furthermore, the 
mothers of children deficient in this skill show specific con^ 
flicts centered around the expression of their own fantasy 
life, 

Make--bel ieve a nd Creativity 

Some of the attention focused on play has been generated 
by the apparent interconnection between make-^believe and 
creativity • Gerard (1959) , parhaps most provocatively, has 
suggested the implications of this linki "Imagination not 
reason creates the novel , . .it is to social inheritance what 
mutation is to biological inheritance*" In fact, Peitelson 
and Ross (1973) speculate that th% personality traits one would 
expect a child to use in ma>:e--believa , such as "innovative 
creative modality," "intrinsic motivation," "porseverance, " 
''self--conf idence^ " and "active engagement,-' are exactly the 
same traits attributed to successful artists and scientists. 

Some of the empirical studies (Dansky and Silverman^ 197 3; 
Lieberman, 1365) on the relationship between make-believe and 
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creativity show that makG-believe can facilitate certain 
established elements of creativity , e - g* , associative fluency* 
Moreover, Lieberman's work point!" to a strong relationship 
between the quality of playfulness in a child ' s behavior and 

various quantifiable elemonts of divergent thought prQcesses 
in general'^-'idoational fluency^ :;';ontanGous flexibility, and 
originality. 

T he Rq 1 e o f Ma ke- b e 1 i e v j i n Cognit ive Development 

Piaget^s functional analyses of symbolic play (1951) 
have stressed predoininantly this play form's influence on 
intellectual developmont. In Piaget^s view the child by making 
believe comes incroasingly to differentiate the subjective and 
objective* Along this same line Vygotsky (1967) asserts that 
through play thought becomes separated from situational con- 
straints and progresses tov;ards its more abstract forms* In 
short then symbolic play as seen from this perspective functions 
like exploratory play, eKcept that symbols rather than objects 
are manipulated and investigated* 

Millar (1968) and Lovinger (1974) maintain that symbolic 
play helps to organize data into meaningful concepts and 
facilitates the fleKible use of these concepts. Since internal 
thought is a rather late addition to the child's repertoire 
of skills, the child "thinks" with his whole body during his 
early years. Thus, toys and objects of all kinds, plus roles/ 
are used to clarify the child's understandings and his thinking* 
an example, Lovinger *s study indicates that when children are 
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enabled to use sociodraitiatic play their use of language 
increases, FurthermorG^ this greater facility with language 
is harnGssed and omployed in cognitive tasks that are handled 
more c3f f eat Ively * 

In fact, much work (Smilansky, Sigel^ 1968; Sutton- 

Smith, 1967; and Lovinger, 1974) suggests that disadvantaged 
children exhibit deficiencies in their sociodramatic play and 
at the same time lack the more advanced cognitive abilities 
cited above. Specifically, these children appear to end up 
with disjointed pieces of experiential data rather than with 
general iEations and concepts* This prevents them from molding 
existing concepts into new ones^ from elaborating a theme, and 
from seeing things from different points of view- The evidance 
indicates that sociodramatic play aids in the needed integration 
of experiences. 

Symbolic Play and Biology 

Taking the ^long view of the ethologists, one can argue 
that play, in essence, allows the organism to exercise the 
voluntary (vis-a-^vis involuntary) control systems of Its CNS. 
Voluntary controls involve various forms of competence such as 
the anticipation of outcomes, the choice of instrumental 
behaviors, freedom from imraediate sensory controls, a capacity 
to sustain the direction and focus of behavior^ sequential 
organization, and skill in mobilising internal resources* All 
of these abilities are integrally involved in play. So, from, a 
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biological or phylogenetic viewpoint, one could regard play 
as a developer of higher mantv^.l procasses » 

This mass of work points to at least one conulusion beyond 
the obvious one. That is^ it is apparent that play has prO'^ 
found effacts on tha child's dovelopment; however, none of [^hE 
investigators has evor inforred from this ovidence that one 
would not expect to find sax differences in the production of 
make-believe* One question ^ then, that the present study 
proposes to investigate is: Are there any quantitative differ- 
ences in the amount of inake^believe generated by girls as 
opposed to boys and, if so^ what are some of the qualitative 
dimensions of thi.s difference? 

Contextual Effects on Play 

LQng--terin Develojgmentjal Effegts 

Studies done as early as Gulick's in 2920 document the 
absence of play among lower SES children in crowded metropolitan 
areas in the United States. Ilatzer' s worj (1929) in Vienna 
further supports the irnportance of adequate spane to the develop 
ment of play. 

Other workers (Aiiimar, 1954; Feitelson, 1954; 1959 ; Levlne 
and Levine, 1963) have observed play behavior in rural commini-' 
ties in both pra-industrial and industrial societies^ finding a 
saarcity of symbolic pln^'- One can readily infer that time or 
rather the lack of it is pr-abably the crucial factor in these 
environments . 
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other evidence denionstrrates the importarice of the avail- 
ability of materials* The works a£ Van Mstyne (1932) ^ Buhle^ 
(1928), Valentine (193 8), and V^^gc^tsky (1967) all point to thm 
necessity of access to play-props for the developnnant of 
syinbollc play. Thus, the "good enough" play enmironment 
requires adequate space, time, and inaterials. The coneiusion 
to be drawn is that more or less adequate enviroMents ha^^e 
differential effects on the development of this sJ<iLl. 

Intra- and Individual Differences in Play producti.Qr% 

As an example of the early wark that is ^e^aali^ngr iJi ternis 
of contextual effects^ Parten^s stMy (1933) cf pla/ in nursery 
children shows that these children prefer to play iri dyads ; 
are most often found playing in the sandbox, dolL^play areas ^ 
and with tralns/trucks/cars; and aie most social v^hen piayiJig 
house* Thui^ one may infer that g^coup size, play ar^a , and 
play materials nave a significant effect on the quantity of 
play and on the quality of play and its attendant social intern- 
action* 

Studies from the last ten or twelve years support tties^ 
findings and e5<tend them, A moire extansive picture Ma fcien 
sketched showing the relationship betwein various features of 
the physical environment and the arrounts and Kinds of social 
play behavior^ choice of companions, aggresi-uve belia'vior^ motor 
activity, and so forth. For example^ Swift (1964) and Hutt arxd 
Vaizey (1966) have shovrn that restriction of play space 
increases conflicts between children, Hutt and McGre^ (196 7) 
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locked at the differ ejitial effects of v^rLous space partition-- 
ings* Gramza {X970) aM Sniith (L97 4) looked at the changes in 
play behavicr as ^ result of changes in the kinds of equipment 
provided. Gramza's i/oack^ espeaially, il^lastrates the incredible 
ser^sitivity of chilc^ teJi to siibtle envdronmental changes* 

Smith (1974) fomd thst stinply the size of various play 
appa3^atuB€s has differential effects on the quantity and quality 
of play^i Most r^eLSTcnt fio^ the p:resent study is Smith's finding 
that movaile <an.d I i^foiald suggest enclosing) objects such as toy 
cheats and cairdbo&rd boxei geiieratQ conspicuously high levels of 
imaginative soclai play* 

Consequently, amy study cf make^bGlieve should pay close 
atterition to the aoritej^tuai paranieter^s of the natural setting* 
tinfioc'tuJiately ^ rto ittadies l^ave even began to identify these 
parameters in any syst^maitio %7aj* This identification of 
conteKfual variables wouLd seem ta particularly important 
in light cf the iiiany interv^ention and enrichment studies 
(Marshall and Hahn, 196?i Saltz and JohnSOJi^ 1974; Lovinger, 
1974; Slnge:c, 19 73) th^t have been ^ajrri^d out. The various 
techriiqiJes used often igriore sone of the most fundamental factors 
operating in a cJiild's natu^n^. play setting. As an example/ 
p'aitelson and Ross (1973) tutored kinder^aiteners in make'-believe 
in Order to test a modelling hypothesis cn symbolic play. The 
fact that soma oi theijr restilti aire e^ui^ocal seems attributable 
to their tutoring prQcedure * That is^ ttie children were tutored 
indiv^idually and all pjri-- aM postt^it measures were taken under 
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these conditions* This desigiip then, completely neglects the 
fact th4t the natural setting for a normal f i\re--year--old' s 
make-*believe play is a social one (see, for exaniple , Piaget, 
1952; Smilansky, 1968) , 

Therefore, both from the viewpoiiit of Intervention and 
frorti that of facilitative educatlorLal environments, the question 
of conteKtual effects on make-believe is a crucial one. This^ 
then, is the second focus of the present study. Specifically, 
what are some of the critical cojites^tual \rariables affecting 
the child* s production of make-believe? 

Operational Definition of Play 

Defining play is perhaps the most difficult part of doing 
play researrch, Millar reflects this ^hen she says, "Play has 
long been a linguistic wastepaper baeket for behavior which 
looks voluntary, but seems to have no obvious biological or 
social function* " The present stiidy proposes both a definition 
and a dlchotomiiation of (child's) play into qualitatively 
different typcs^-eKploratory play and make-^believe play, 

Workers in the field would generally accept the following 
criteria of play. Play behavior is neither routine nor self^ 
maintenance behavior t It is not instrumental behavior ^ nor is 
it competitive or achievement oriented. It often looks like 
socially prescribed, institutionalised, or ritual behavior but 
occurrliig outside of the context in which the behavior is 
socially sanctioned and enforced (e.g* , playing "house"). It 
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is not games with rules since these arai developmentall/^ a 
later play form. It is behavior that is intrinsically moti- 
vated and non-^goalsd. 

In Smith's woxk on the efTects of piny apparatus size on 
play behav^ior^ he dichotomizes play along a sensorimotor 
dimension^ giross motor activity vs* fine manipalative sicills. 
Theory ana research from a viewpoirit different from Smith 'a 
suggests to this investigator that play also can be dichotomized 
along a cognitive dimension* Piaget describes one mode of playi 
the activity of which is directed towards a not familiar object 
or being with the intent of understanding it* This he suggests 
leads directly to a (convergent) cognitive eKperience and is 
conspicuoasly adaptive* There is an obvious effort to investi- 
gate^ learn, and niaster. The manifest forms of this play mode 
can be either a senBorimotor eKercise or intellectual experiment. 
This mode of play can usefully be identified as eKploratory 
play* 

Piaget opposes this exploratory mode to what he calls 
symbolic play, I believe this term "symbolic" is a niisnomar^ 
for at other times Piaget argues that both modes in their pre- 
operational forms are symbolic* The operative differentiating 
word should be ''transformation" which he too uses but never in 
a generic sense. The symbolic or representational aspect of the 
exploratory mode aids in effecting a '-solution"; whereas the 
symbolic process involved in make-believe is a transformational 
one that "eKpresses the knowing of the child" who uses objects 
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or gestures in a manner not adapted to their "proper" function 
but rather assimilated to the child's iMer-motivated repre- 
sentational activity. In short, Piaget contends that (s)yniboLic 
play is to practice (eKploratory) play as representational 
intelligence is to senSDrimotor intelligeiice , " 

Piaget 's arguniant is obviously cQmpleK and difficult to 
encapsulate. However^ an elegant eKperiinent conducted by 
Hutt (1966) concisely expresses the same ideas as Piaget does 
in his vast study on play* Hutt found that %^hen children are 
placed in a room with a novel object their play behavior Is 
sequentially invariant. First the children explore the novel 
object, i.e., their behavior is directional; goaled towards 
"getting to know the properties of," and determined by the nature 
of the object. Over a period of time, the object loses its 
novelty for the children and the initial ©Kploratory play shifts 
to what Hutft has called •'divergent" play. In this mode the 
children are, in essence^ asking, "What can 1 do with this 
object?" as opposed to the question which cliaracterizes eKplora^ 
tory play, "What does this object do?" Further, Hutt states 
that this divergent play (which is plainly make-believe) is 
characterized by a " traiisf orma tlo n of function response," 

In short, then, the present ^tudy operationalizes eKplora-' 
tory play as that set of activities undertaken for the sake of 
functional pleasure derived from motor activity or the feeling 
of competence derived from intellectual mastery (or both) , 
Make-believe is conceptualized as pivoting on a fantasized theme 
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involving the symbolic transforniation of objects, situations, 
and participants (that is, the takiiig of roles). 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

SubjectB were 18 white middle class children (9 boys and 
9 girls) from the day-care c^enter at the Children's Research 
Center {iiow Institute of Child Behavior and Development) at the 
University of Illinois/ Champaign-Urbana * For the most part/ 
the Ss weire the children of faculty ^ staff, and graduate stu-- 
dents. The age range was 3 years 2 months to 4 years 10 months^ 
with an average of 3 years 11% months* The means for the boys 
and girls were 3 years 11 months and 4 years , respectively* 

All children who were expected to be in the classroom on 
a regular basis during the sIk weeks of observations i^ere 
observed except one boy identified as a "problem'' child, A 
second boy's data (the 20th child) was omitted from all analyses 
because he was absent nearly 50% of the observation days* 

Procedure 

The children were observed during November and the beginning 
of December in the morning during their free^play time^ 8i30- 
111 00. During this time, the children were free to occupy 
themselves as they chosen although there were occasions on which 
a teacher or practicum student led a science lesson or the like* 
These adult^led activities were not scored, si.nce they did not 
constitute free-play, 
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The observational method used was a combination of a scan 
technique and a j ;odif ied focal child technique (Altmann, 1974). 
The study focuses on *'molar" (see Wright, 19 67) behaviors as 
opposed to -^mDlecular" ones. Thus, two trained observers^ each 
watching one'-half of the room (the room has a natural divider) 
from the same observa*:ion r^ora^ followed their respective focal 
child for 30 seconds and recorded its behavior in the next 30 
seconds. These 30 second intervals were indicated by tape- 
recorded beeps. 

The observers used a score sheet (see Appendix h) on which 
they recorded (1) the focal child's name, (2) where she/he was, 
(3) the quality and quantity of her/his social behavior 
(solitary/parallel/interactive) , and (4) the kind of activity 
in which she/he was involved-^thematic play, exploratory play, 
aggression (non-playful), teachers-initiated student-^teacher 
interaction or student^initiated student^teacher interaction 
and a characterization of that interaction, non-^play peer inter- 
action, and routine behavior (e,g,, clean-up, snack-time). For 
both forms of play (thematic and exploratory) , the observers 
recorded as much germane material as possible, such as roles, 
theme, verbaii^ations, objects being manipulated, and so forth* 
After this minute of observation-"recording , the observer would 
find another fiscal child in hi:^ (the observer's) assigned zone 
and repeat the procedure. No child in a zone was recorded a 
second timn until all other children in that zone had been 
recorded once. 
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■Reliability 

Inter-^observer agreement on the categories of Area, 
Social ContSKt, and Behavior was from 86% to 921 between two 
independent judges^ the author and the respective undergraduat© 
assistants. The calculations were based on the number of agree-- 
ments divided by the total number of agreements and disagreements. 
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RESULTS 

Demographics of Free-play Behavior 

Various histograms were constructed to present a broad 
outlin© of the children's vise of their time during the self^ 
directed portion of their day* Essentially ^ the first two 
graphs (Figures 1 and 2) underscore the striking similarities 
betwean hov^ the boys and girls use their free-play time. 
Girls appear to spend only a fraction more of their free time 
playing than do the boys. Both sexes are spending fully 
75^80% of their time playing. Fu ther^ half their free time 
is spent in exploratory play, and a quarter of it is spent in 
make-believ^e play. The "Other" behavioral category refers to 
all "not'-play" activities — non^playful aggression^ various 
types of teacher-student interactions^ non-^play peer inter- 
actions, and routine behaviorS""-and occupieB little of the 
children's time. When the children are playing, i.e., explora- 
tory + make-believe play, they make-believe 31,5% of the time 
(boys ^ 30,9%, girls - 32.3%) and explore the other two-thirds 
of the time (boys =^ 69,1%, girls = 67,3%). 

Since the day-care center was not a closed system, i.e., 
the children could go to two other rooms (one den-like, the 
other a small gym) , there was no guarantee of equal observa-- 
tions for the tv^o seKes. However^ the total behavioral observa- 
tions were quite close # girls coniprising 52% of the total 
behavioral units and boys 48%, Figures 3 and 4 directly compare 
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the boys to the girls ^ not concealing the absolute frequency 
differences between the two groups , Once again the distribution 
of the sexes' activities is quite similar. Moreover ^ if the 
mean percentages represented in the graphs are adjusted for the 
52*48% discrepancy in total units observed for the seKes ^ then 
the sex differences become even slighter for make-believe and 
exploratory play* 

At this point the author should state that in his judgment 
all percentages of make'-believe cited are conservative ones* 
This opinion is held for two reasons. First ? the observers 
were directed explicitly to be cautious in their scoring of 
play as "make-'believe'* as opposed to ^'exploratory * " The intent 
was to guard against "contaminating" the observers* perceptions 
with the author's obvious interest in make-believe vis*-a--vls 
exploratory play. Secondly^ it is empirically challenging to 
distinguish whether a child's moving a truck around and through 
some blocks is a manifestation of an exploratory motor activity 
or an eKpression of some theme in the child's head. If the 
child was playing alone and if there were no verbalizations^ 
sound effects ; or gestures^ then the observers were told to 
label the activity "exploratory" rather than "thematic," 
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Figure 1. Use of free-time by boys and girls, based on 
within sex totals. 
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Figure 2. Use of free-time by boys and girls for play. 
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Figure 3* Distribution of behaviors by sex. 
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Figure 4. Distribution of type of play by sex, 
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Critics could marshall the above evidence in arguing 
against the strong area effects uncovered by the ANOVAs to be 
cited later in the paper. Specifically^ given that the block 
and truck area and the arts/crafts area by their very nature 
impose limitations on the observers* ability to identify make- 
believe, then one could argue that the area effects on make- 
believe are spurious because make'-believe is easiest to identify 
in the HH area* However, this is doubtful for several reasons. 
First of all^ the area effects were extremely strong/ p < *001. 
Secondly, Omark (1972) argues that dyadic drawing of pre- 
schoolers show a low incidence of thematic content* Finally, 
the proportion of solitary make-believe scored in the B/T and 
HH areas (fully one--third of all make-believe was observed in 
these two areas) is quite high already in the light of the many 
studies (Smilansky, 1968; Piaget, 1931; Vygotsky, 1967) which 
show the beginning of the ascendance of social play at thia age. 



Sex and Contextual Effects on Make-believe 

Figure 5 compares the sexes within the various areas solely 
on a make-believe measure. Since there were possible sex 
differences between the household means and also between the 
block and truck means, the Mann-Whitney U test was used to 
examine these differences , In both cases ^ the null hypothesis 
that there is equivalent use of the given area by (or "equal 
attraction" of these areas for) boys and girls for make-believe 
was accepted. For the HH area^ z - 1.19 and v;as N.S.; for the 
B/T area, g - 1,06 and was N,S. 
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Figure 5. Differences between the sexes in make-believe 
production by area. 
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Collapsing the make-believe measures along the area dimen- 
sion yields a 45,1%-^boys to 54,8%--girls differential. This 
difference, too, was tested with the Mann^Whitney U and found 
to be non-^signif icant , 

Ad;^usting for the original 52-^48% difference in total numbe 
of observations of girls vs. boys shrinks the sex differences in 
the B/T area, produces negligible changes in the HH and A/C 
percentages, yields a small difference in "Other," and narrows 
the overall gap between the amount of make--believe produced by 
the girls and that produced by the boys. Tentatively, then, it 
could be concluded that there are no differences in the way the 
sexes use their free^play time^ no differences in the frequency 
of their make'-believe , and no differences in their use of a 
particular play area for make-believe. 

Analys is of Varianc e of Factors Affecting Pla y 

To gain a more powerful insight into these relationships 
between area, sex, and make-believe, the play data were 
analyzed by BALANOVA with a split-plot design, A (sex) X B{area) 
X C(Ss within A). Make-believe was the dependent variable and 
these scores were expressed as proportions, make-believe + 
total play, where "play" is the amount of make-^believe plus 
exploration. Since make-believe and exploratory play are 
related in a binomial fashion, the dependent variable scores 
were first subjected to an arc-sin transformation. It was these 
final transformed scores that were analyzed by the BALANOVA 
program. 
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Two ANOVAs were computed^ each bas'ed on differently con-^ 
structed proportions. In the first analysis^ all individual 
differences in terms of total frequency were factored out by 
basinv} the individual's four scores (HH, B/Tf A/C^ 0) on his/her 
own total number of play units. This equalizes the total number 
of observations for all children* As a result, this allows 
one to ask the question, "Given that all 18 Ss were in the main 
room the same amount of tlTne, are there any significant sex 
and/or area effects on their play behavior?" Of course, treat^ 
ing the data in this way obscures the fact that in a natural 
setting such as this multi'-roomed day-care center no set of 
children would be in one of a few rooms for the same amount of 
time. The observed group of children was no exception. 

In the second ANOVA, the frequency differences among the 
children and between the sexes were included in the analysis 
by basing each proportion on the total play behavior for all 
the children combined."'' This allows one to examine the (natural) 
differential attraction of various areas/rooms for different 
children and for the sexes* The question being asked of this 
data was, "Given that all 18 Ss had complete freedom over their 
choices of area and room (main room, den, gym) , are there any 
significant sex and/or area effects on their play behavior?" 



The raw data that ANOVA II is based upon is adjusted only 
for days absent. That is, all Ss' frequencies were standardized 
and based on a full 11 days present. Also, children not observed 
in the main room more than two times on a given morning were 
counted as absent. Absolutely no difference appeared on this 
latter adjustment between the boys and the girls. Obviously, 
these adjustments were not necessary in ANOVA I since the use of 
intra-^individual proportions obviates this, 
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ANOVA I , As predicted there was not a significant main 
effect of sex on niake-^believe F (1 /±q) - 1.15^^ p > .29, Also 
as predicted , a strong environment a 1 effect on the production 
of mLke-believe was found, F(3,48) ^ 32*08, p < .001* Finally^ 
this first analysis of variance -/a which the Ss* production 
of make-»believe was compared on a relative basis (i*o., "Assurn-" 
ing all children were in the room an equal amount of time,,.,") 
revealed a Sex X Area interaction with borderline significance^ * 
F(3,48) ^ 2.46, p = .074, 

A subsequent examination of tne simple effects shov/ed that 
One of four areas^ ''Other," had a differential effect on the 
sexes, F(l,64) = 5.10, p < ,05, A comparison of the means, 
boys — 5*41 and girls = 3*24, indicates that boys used the 
least structured area in the classroom {i*e*, "Other") for make- 
believe for a greater proportion of their total play time than 
did the girls* This led to the conclusion that when boys are 
playing in the main room they would be found to spend a greater 
portion of their total play time making-believe in the least 
structured areas of this room than would the girls. The girlS/ 
then, tend to use this unstructured area more for eKploratory 
play. 

The test of simple effects also indicates strong effects 
by Area on girls, F(3,48) ^ 54.43, and for boys, F(3,48) = 46.84, 
both with p < .001* This re-emphasizes the fact that different 
areas have vastly different potential for generating make-believe* 
The implications of this finding become clearer in ANOVA II. 
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ANOVA II . In thi.^ anc^lysis the data were sKamined in 
their purGst form in tcrnis of naLuralneBr, , FrGquency differ-- 
ences among the Sa and between the snxes were left intact. The 
data were adjusted only for days absent. 

Again, no main effect for sex was found. In fact, F < 1,0, 
And, as in ANOVA 1, a strong area effect was revealed, P(l,16) - 
25*26, p < .001, However, this second analysis demonstrated no 
Sex X Are^a interaction. This result, of course , makes the 
interpretation of the main effects quite straightforward. In 
its simplest form^ the conclusion could be represented by 
Figure 6, This graph indicates that, since ANOVA II exhibits 
no main effect for sex, then one may conclude that when child^ 
ren of either sex had free-^play time the^; would spend their 
make-=believe time among the areas in the fashion depicted in 
Figure 6 . 

It is quite striking to find no sex differences in the 
use of these areas in the main room for make-believe, especially 
since this data allow for the possibility of a differential 
attraction by the gym and the small den^like room. However, 
no such differential appears to exist. Thus, the main room 
with its specific materials and content areas appears to have 
an equal attraction for the boys and for the girls. Moreover 
and more importantly, the four play areas in the main room each 
have different "make-believe eliciting potentials** which, boys 
and girls both respond to in a very similar manner. 
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Figure 6, Distribution of children's make-believe without 
regard to sex, 
scores . 
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Scheffe*s method was used to test which of these differ- 
ences between the four Area nieans were signi f lean t : 

Table 1 

Comparison of Differences among Area Means 
by Scheffe's Method 



Area (A/C) (B/T) (0) (HH) 

X3 (2.01) -^-^ 4,66 6,64 13,40 

(6.67) ---- 1,90 8,74 

X^ (8,65) 6.76 

Xj (15,41) — 



It was found that S - 0.167 with a p < *001, therefore all six 
pairwise comparisons are highly significant. Consequently^ 
all four areas have significantly different rnake-^believe 
eliciting potentials. Furthermore, the HH area elicits 
almost twice as much make-^believe as any other area (see Figure 
6), This difference is shown to be highly significant and^ 
thus^ of great consequence. 
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Social Factors and Their Effects 
on Pree-time Behavior 

One reaction to the above findings might be that the 
strong main effect for Area exists^ at least in part, because 
of different opportunities for social interaction in the 
various areas. That is, it could be hypothesized that the 
significant effect of area reflects not the structural differ- 
ences of the four play areas but rather varying opportun ' ties 
for social interaction in them* Consequently, If an analysis 
of the data showed that, for example, the household area 
generated or supported proportionally more social behavior 
overall than the block and truck area, then one might infer 
that the contextual effects on make-believe, too, were of a 
social nature rather than of a structural one. 

A WilcoKon matched-pairs signed'-ranks test was performea 
in order to examine this question* All behavior (make-believe 
+ eKploratory play + other) in the block and truck and household 
areas was scored in terms of its solitary or social nature, 
"Social scores" were given each child in the two areas* This 
social score was derived by subtracting the number of solitary 
behavioral events from the social behavioral events. The differ^ 
ence (d) between the scores was calculated as HH minus B/T 
scores. 

The null hypothesis was that the same relative opportunity 
for social Interaction was present in the block and truck area 
as in the household area. The difference was not statistically 
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significant (T - 44, p > .05 for N = 18). Thus, the highly 
significant area affects found in the ANOVA are more likely 
due to the structural differences betv/een the areas than to 
any difference of opportunity for social interaction. 

Given that there is no difference in the distribution of 
social behavior that occurs in the B/T and HH areas , the 
question of a difference in the social nature of just make-- 
believe behavior in these two areas remains, A finding of no 
difference would suggest that equivalent opportunities for 
social interaction across all behaviors in both areas transfers 
in a simple linear fashion to make-believe. One would infer 
from this that children prefer the same adm^ixture of social: 
solitary activities regardless of area or type of activity. 

In fact, the results of a WilcoKOn test (T - 18, p < ,01 
for N - 17) force one to reject the above hypothesis. The 
fact that there i:3 a significant difference in the social 
nature of make-believe in the two areas but not in overall 
opportunity for social interaction^ suggests that one of the 
areas elicits proportionally more socio^dramatic play (vis-a^vis 
solitary make-believe) than the other. An inspection of the 
means in Table 2 indicates that it is the household area which 
generates proportionally more social make-believe than the 
block and truck area. Furthermore, this difference in social 
interaction between the two areas and between types of behavior 
implies that the type of behavior engaged in determines to some 
extent the social configuration in which children will be found. 
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That is, these children do not prefer the same admiKture of 
social I solitary behavior regardless of area or type of activity. 
An obvious conclusion to be drawn from this is well illustrated 
by Table 2, Make-^believe # especially in the household area, 
elicits a greater proportion (and in absolute terms) of social 
interaction than the other types of behavior and the other area* 



Table 2 

Means for the Social Nature of Activities, 
Categorized by Type of Behavior and Area 
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DISCUSSION 

The Implications of the Findings 
on SoK Effects 

The startling similaritiGS found between the sexes are 
certainly among the more interesting results of this natural-- 
istic study of free-play time behavior in preschoolers. 
Not only do both sexes equally apportion all their types of 
free-play time behavior and show the same amount of make- 
believe overall^ but they ar*:' found to identically utilize a 
given area for make=-believe. T'r.is means, for example ^ that 
boys use the household area for make-believe as much as girls 
do and that girls use the block and truck area for make-believe 
as much as boys do. 

Implications for a Genera l Theory of Play 

The findings reflect back on the body of theory and 
research upon which the initial prediction was based. It was 
asserted that^ if in fact make-believe is a primary behavior 
modality in child development, one should expect to find 
ssKual synmietry in the production of this play form* The 
confirmation of the assertion adds credibility to the body of 
work which argues for the primacy of make-believe, A finding 
of sex equivalence along any dimension is such a rarity these 
days that its occurrence is sobering and should, at least 
initially, be attributed some consequence. 
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Lack of Support for a Modelling Theory 

The stability of the data in terms of its sex similarities 
would seem to disconfirm various modelling hypotheses posited^ 
most notably, by Smilansky (1968) and Feitelson and Ross (1973) . 
Smilansky's findings have been refuted convincingly elsewhere 
(Eifermann^ 1971), Feitelson and Ross' contention that modelling 
is a necessary condition for the appearance of make-believe in 
all children is questionable, too. It is difficult to reconcile 
strikiijg para].lels between the sexes for play behaviors with a 
modelling hypothesis* How can this theoretical perspective 
meaningfu] ly accommodate the fact that boys use the household 
area for thematic play as much as girls do? Furthermore, the 
logic of the study is faulty* They compare four groups 'low* 
in make-believe^ (1) directly tutored in make-believe/ 
(2) tutored in music, (3) left alone with toys, and (4) control. 
They contend that a finding merely of significant improvement 
in make-^believe for the former group and of none for the latter 
three groups is compelling evidence upon which to conclude 
"that modelling is an essential prerequisite for the acquisition 
of the mode of behavior usually called symbolic or thematic 
play." The reasoning is feeble. 

Education al Implications 

Results showing no sexual differences in the use of play 
areas and the obvious predominance of the household area in the 
elicitation of make-believe have important educational 
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implications. One might predict that, given contemporary 
sexual politics, a 'progressive' pre^school teacher might 
choose to de^emphasize the use of a block and truck area, and, 
perhaps, even completely dismantle a household area. One 
inference to be made from this study on play is that dis-* 
mantling the household area might have a catastrophic effect 
on the production of make-believe. In fact, an informal look 
at the just beginning second phase of this ongoing study on 
play indicates that at least one group of 'progressiva- pre- 
school teachers was inclined to disassemble the area and that 
such a disassemblement markedly reduced the frequency of make^ 
believe. Given the importance of make-believe in all realms 
of child development, such a strategy hardly seems prudent. 

Upon closer eKamination, though, the above thoughts and 
observations really beg the question. One must ask whether the 
make-believe generated by the household area serves to reify 
rigid and constraining, sex-stereotyped behaviors. The other 
possibility is that the reification is only a secondary out^ 
come, at best, of some broader and more important social 
development. 

Stone (1965) has suggested that drama, of which make-believe 
is a unique suborder, is fundamental for the child's development 
of a conception of self as an individual different from but 
related to other individuals. To establish his/her own separate 
identify, the child must literally get outside of himself and 
apprehend that self from other perspectives, many of which depend 
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upon counter-- identities, for example, man-^woman, parent-child, 
teacher-student, for their establishment and maintenance. 
Make-believe provides a prime vehicle for the achievement of 
these perspectives. 

Consequently, by taking the role of the contrastive other, 
the child gains a reflected view of himself as different from 
but related to that other; he decenters, as it were. Stone is 
suggesting, then, that the child ultimately and optimally 
resolves his own identity through the use of a multitude of 
triangulat ions : one of the vertices is the child's of-the- 
moment self, the second vertex is the contrastive other, and 
the third is very much directed and finally positioned by the 
first two* Hypothetically , the third vertex contributes to a 
newly differentiated and equilibrated self* 

Drawing on Bateson's work (1956), it could be summarized 
that the fundamental issue here is not that the child learns 
how to be the archetypal male or female while playing such roles 
in the household area, but that she/he learns that there is 
such a thing as a role. She/he is not learning a particular 
style but is learning stylistic flexibility (via the triangular 
tions) and the fact that the choice of style is related to the 
frame and context of behavior. The child is Gradually decipher-^ 
ing her/his culture's system of context-boundedness which 
Bateson (and more recently, Goffman, 1974) believe is the 
fundamental system in any society'--the system of stratification 
of contexts and categories. Paradoxically, this theory would 
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predict that the degree of an individual's sex-role fixity is 
inversely related to that individual's use of make --beli eve. 

In conclusion^ a strong 'argument can be made^ based upon 
the above view and those presented in the paper's introduction, 
for counseling teachers and parents not to discourage or pro- 
hibit the use of these seemingly seK^typed materials, roles, 
or themes in their children's make-believe. For discouraging 
such use may, in effect, greatly reduce the child's use of 
make-believe overall and yield effects eKactly the opposite of 
those desired* Let it be made explicit, though, that the whole 
question of the relationship between make-believe and the 
reification of sex roles and role flexibility is in need of 
investigation , 

The One Difference Between the Sexes 

Some consideration should be given to the one difference 
found between the sexes,''' ANOVA I indicates that when the 
children's play behavior is compared on a relative basis, the 
Other area elicits proportionally more make-believe from boys 
than from girls. Given that this area is for the most part a 
collection of non--areas, for example, counter tops, materials 



Because the level of significance (p < ,05) of the 
simple effect described is much less significant than that 
seen for the overall area main effect (p < ,001), the finding 
might be discounted altogether. This view is supported # to 
some extent, by the lack of a significant interaction in ANOVA 
II, Hopefully, the heuristic value of the finding is enough 
to justify the discussion. 
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shelves^ etc*, but predominantly open floor space, then two 
possible eKplanations for the sex differences suggest them- 
selves. 

One possibility is that the Other area supports and 
generates more gross motor kinds of activities. Although it 
was not tested, boys' make-believe seems to involve more gross 
motor activity than girls', such as cops and robbers, cowboys 
and Indians, monsters, super-man, fireman, and the like. 
Girls, when they did use the area, would often place two 
chairs in some open space and pretend something like "taking- 
a^trip--to-"Chicago p " This is a sedentary use of the area. 
When the girls were motorically active in the area it would 
involve, for eKaraple, being animals (bunnies hopping) or a 
walking trip to the store. 

The other possibility is that there is something about the 
lack of structure in the area which in and of itself affects 
the sexes differently. That is, either a lack of structure 
attracts the boys' fantasies more than the girls' or it has 
some adverse effect on the girls that it does not have on the 
boys; for instance, a lack of structure could be more threaten-- 
ing to girls than it is to boys. Whatever the reasons for the 
difference, an important research question is suggested by 
these speculations. The question could be placed usefully within 
the context of the open vs, traditional classroom controversy. 
Specifically, since one significant dimension along which these 
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two types of claasrooma can be differentiated is 'structure' 
in terms of both space and time^ then a matter of considerable 
importance is the way in which children are differentially 
affected by varying degrees of temporo-spatial structure* 

The Implications of the Findings on Area Effects 
for Education, Intervention , and Experimentation 

One valuable approach to the data is to ask^ "What do 
these findings suggest about the possible parameters of the 
'optimal make-believe environment?'" The results are most 
explicit for tne block and truck area and the household area,^ 

Of importance to educators is the household area's influ-^ 
ence on make-believe. Fifty percent of all make-believe 
generated occurs in that area. Moreover^ much of the fantasy 
acted out in the block and truck area and the arts and crafts 
area is thematically similar to that of the HH area* Many 
house and family themes arise in the B/T area, and such 
activities as making and baking appetizers (clay) appear in 
the A/C area* Furthermore, the HH area supports, proportionally/ 
two times as much sociodramatic play (i.e., social make-believe} 
as the B/T area and four times as much in absolute terms (see 
Table 2) , 



The B/T and HH areas were focused on because (1) Of their 
supposed sexually stereotyped charaateristics # (2) they are the 
best defined areas in the room in terms of structure and 
materials, and (3) two-thirds of all make-believe occurred in 
the two areas. 
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However, what the quality of these social intaractions 
might be (i,e,, cooperative vs * antagonistic) is unanswerabla 
with the data presented. In the author's opinion, it appears 
that very little aggressive behavior occurred between the 
players within an eBtablished, ongoing pretend sequence. 
Rather, antagonistic behaviors were sometimes eKhiblted when 
(1) an unwanted "intruder" attempted to gain entry to an on- 
going sequence, and this would trigger a territorial reaction 
on the part of the players, or when (2) children would first 
coine together and begin to assign roles and activities to 
one another, and this would sometimes produce disagreements and 
refractory behavior. Consequently, in future research it might 
be valuable to evaluate make-^believe in terms of a social 
measure and in terms of the overall 'success' or 'failure' of 
the initiation process. 

Another characteristic of makC'-believe as it occurs in a 
naturalistic setting would be relevant for the planning of 
intervention techniques and for eKperimental or quasi- 
eKpGrimGntal designs* MakG--believe, during the pre-school 
years, becomes predominantly a social affair. The mean siie 
of a make-believe play group in the HH and B/T areas was 2.14 
for boys and 1.93 for girls. This is an important consideration 
for those psychologists trying to create as natural and as 
optimal an environment for make-believe as possible^ whether it 
be for the purpose of intervention or for that of experimentation. 
As the discussion about competence vs. performance has illustrated 
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in recent years ^ situational variables can often be the key to 
tapping the individual's true potential on whatever task or 
measure. 

The present study measures only performance and cannot 
establish much about individual differences for make-believe 
in terms of high and low levels of competence. To be able to 
identify the children that are truly low on make-believe skills 
and those truly high would be of great interest. Then one 
would be able to explore the reasons for one child's competence 
and another's deficiencies. An cKample of the complexities 
involved in the perf ormance^competence problem is illustrated 
by one of the author's observations! P was observed during 
the author's very first morning at the day-*care center. The 
girl was playing in the B/T area with two boys and being frus^ 
trated by them. They were excluding her^ destroying her 
constructions, and being verbally aggressive* After each rebuff ^ 
she would implement an effective and adaptive response (compro- 
mises ^ functionally), for example, by including the negative 
stimulus in a positive way in her building and general theme* 

When the six weeks of observations had ended, it had 
become apparent that neither her flexibility and sophisticated 
compromises nor her rich fantasy productions had ever appeared 
again* She did not rate as a high performer in the final 
analysis, even though the behaviors she displayed on the first 
day of observation were structurally and functionally equivalent 
to those used by most of the children ranked highest on perform- 
ance* In addition/ this child^ who at first glance appeared 
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strikingly mature for her age^ was perceived by her teachers 
as refractory and mischievious. 

One fundamental problem in need of resolution t then, is 
how to determine which children are low performers and why. 
The example above suggests that the answer will not always be 
one of lack of competence. This child clearly was competent* 
Another child, the lowest performer of the 18 Ss^ eKhibited a 
fertile imagination in other settings. Was he not develop-- 
mentally ready to participate in social make-believe? He 
tried time and again, although unsuccessfully, to initiate 
such interaction. He also had a large vocabulary and seemed 
cognitively precocious # so a cognitive deficit hypothesis^ 
seems implausible. Based on the author's observations i a more 
likely explanation appears to be that the child was perceived 
as strange by his peers* 

Another child was rated quite low on performance, but when 
he was observed in a quasi--eKperimental setting^ it was obvious 
that the boy was extremely competent in make-believe skills* 
Interviews with his teachers confirmed this observation and 
served to explain the ostensible contradiction i he preferred 
the gym for his make-believe. 

In shorty some of the broad outlines of what constitutes 
the natural and optimal environment for make-^believe have been 



Others have argued this convincingly in the case of lower 
class black children (Sigel, 1970) and in that of certain immi- 
grant populations in Israel (Eifermann, 1971). 
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sketched in terms of certain sexual, structural, and social 
parameters. Within this context^ other issues have been 
raised, (1) Differences between competence and performance 
need to be identified in the children's make-^believe , 
(2) Assuming this can be done, a search should be conducted 
for the explanations of low competence and/or performance. 
That is, what are the facilitative strategies and behaviors 
used by the succeasful make-believer, and why do some children 
show deficits? (3) Finally, implicit in the entire discussion 
is the question, "How does the educator or interventionist or 
experimenter construct an environment that is even more 
facilitative and even more 'optimal?'" These problems are all 
being pursued in the ongoing study of make-believe play. 
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APPENDIX A 
OBSERVATION SHEET 



Time 


Child 


Area 


Social ConteKt 


Behavior 


0 - .5 


P 


B/T 


1 (k2) r i*e* ^ 
playing with 
two others 


TA 1 she 
s 

sought the 
teacher ' s 
attention by 
climbing on 
her lap. 


1 ' 1.5 


BI 


HH 


S 


Thi puts on a 
policaman ' s 
hat and direct^ 
traffic • 


d - 2.5 


AM 


Z 

(zone) 




Tn: she St A 
are in a "car" 
going to the 
drive-in* 


3 - 3.5 


E 


A/C 


s 


Expl* : making 
various shapes 
with the 
playdoh. 


4 - 4.5 


S 


B/T 


p 


R (routine) i 
putting blocks 
away with RK, 


5-5.5 
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